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What Was Accomplished 
at Dumbarton Oaks? 
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Mr. Jounson: The Dumbarton Oaks proposals raise the most 
important issue that the American people will have to face in the 
next generation. Upon the wise solution of our international policy 
depends the welfare of the American people. 

Senator Ball, what to you is important in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals?? 


SENATOR BALL: The most important part is the fact that the 
United Nations Security Council would have real power to act 
against aggressors—a power which the League never had. 


Mr. Fes: To me the sight of the American government’s play- 
ing a full and determined part in the effort to bring nations to- 
gether in an organization to maintain peace is the most important 
aspect. 


Mr. Potrer: The way in which the congressional resolutions 
and the Moscow Conference, and all the history of the League of 
Nations, has led to this new step is the most impressive aspect of 
the matter so far as I can see it.” : 


SENATOR BALL: The two resolutions—the Fulbright and the 
Connally—both declared that Congress favored, overwhelmingly, 


t The complete text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, as released by the De- 
partment of State, will be found on pages 17~—28 of this pamphlet. 


2 See Walter Johnson, Sir Bernard Pares, and Quincy Wright, The Moscow 
Pacts: Issues and Problems, a University of Chicago RouND TaBLE transcript, 
No. 294, broadcast November 7, 1943. 
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the creation of a general international organization to preserve. 
peace. I think that the American proposals at Dumbarton Oaks: 
largely grew out of months of conferences by Secretary Hull with: 
bipartisan subcommittees of the House and Senate foreign rela-. 


tions committees. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
have a long background within the period of at least the past year.. 


Fellow Rounp TABLERS, for the purpose of discussion here to-- 


3 The House of Representatives passed the Fulbright Resolution by a 360-to- 
29 vote in September, 1943. It reads as follows: ) 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the! 
Congress hereby express itself as favoring the creation of appropriate interna- 
tional machinery with power adequate to establish and to maintain a just and 
lasting peace among the nations of the world, and as favoring participation by | 
the United States therein, through its constitutional processes.” 

The text of the Connally postwar resolution, approved by the Senate by 2 
vote of 85 to 5 on November 5, 1943, states: 

“Resolved, That the war against all our enemies be waged until complete vic- 
tory is achieved. | 

“That the United States cooperate with its comrades-in-arms in securing 2 
just and honorable peace. ! 

“That the United States, acting through its constitutional processes, join 
with free and sovereign nations in the establishment and maintenance of inter- 
national authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the peace 
of the world. 

“That the Senate recognizes the necessity of there being established at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership 
by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. | 

“That, pursuant to the Constitution of the United States, any treaty made to 
effect the purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the government of the United 
States with any other nation or any association of nations, shall be made only by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur.” 


The University of Chicago RounD TaB1e. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full- 
year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1870. 
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day, let us approach this question by asking, first, what was ac- 
complished at the Dumbarton Oaks Conferences. Secondly, let us 
ask what was not accomplished; and, finally, let us consider whether 
the people of this country and the United States Senate will accept 
the results of these conferences. 

To turn to the first question of what was accomplished, we should » 
temember that the proposals go to an assembly of the United Na- 
tions for development and for amplification. However, the key 
parts of the organization are an Executive Council; second, an 
Assembly of Nations; and, third, an Economic and Social Council. 


SENATOR Baty: The United Nations Security Council, as you 
know, would consist of eleven members—four or five of them would 
be permanent seats of the great powers and the other six or seven 
elected for two-year rotating terms by the Assembly. 

It seems to me that what is significant in the Council is that it 
would have the power to settle disputes between nations by any 
procedures it found suitable. It would have power to order sanc- 
tions. It would have power, as a last resort, to order into action 
against an aggressor agreed-upon quotas of national forces. I look 
at that as important, because it seems to me that the League of 
Nations failed for two major reasons: the United States was not in 
it, and it did not have power to act. 

Mr. Potter: Do you mean that the great powers would be, 
from the beginning, in a minority in the Security Council; the 
elected members would be a majority? 


SENATOR BALL: That is the way it is now set up. 

Mr. Porter: That gives the Assembly a large power to control 
the composition of the Council, at least. 

SENATOR BALL: Actually, in the draft, the Assembly does not 
have that power except as it elects these members of the Council. 

Mr. Jounson: Isn’t there the implication that, in the setting-up 
of the Security Council, the Big Four or the Big Five actually will 
dominate the proceedings? 
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SENATOR Batt: That is involved in the question of voting pro- 
cedures, which was left unsettled. 


Mr. Fets: But it is not a procedural question; it is a substantive 
question of the utmost significance. 

It involves a decision as to whether the big powers, as well as the | 
small, will submit their behavior to the process of international | 
discussion, or whether they will reserve the right to withdraw, from | 
the field even of discussion or of observation of the Council, mat- | 
ters in which they have a direct answer. That is more than pro- 
cedural. 


Mr. Porter: I would like to emphasize one thing. In many in- 
ternational organizations voting procedure may seem to be trivial. 
but it does become the focal point around which opinion and pres- | 
sure can be organized. | 


SENATOR Batt: To get back to that veto power of each of the | 
great powers, even on a dispute in which the power involved is a | 
party, it seems to me that that is going to be a two-edged sword in | 
the United States. The opponents of our joining this organization, if 
each of the great powers is given a veto on any decision in which 
it is a party of dispute, will oppose the organization on grounds of 
high principle, that no party toa dispute should sit in judgment on it. 

On the other hand, if we do not have that veto—if the United 
States, for instance, has no veto over a decision of the Council on a 
dispute we might have with Mexico—for instance, Mexico might 
demand Texas back—the opponents will use the argument that our 
security is threatened too much. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, the isolationists will use any type 
of argument, regardless of what is accomplished. But isn’t the key to 
the whole thing the idea of getting the nations into an organization— 
an organization with force? The question is how that force is imple- 
mented and how it is different from the League of Nations. 


Mr. Porrer: The Security Council is given authority to act 
when a crisis arises, if there is a threat to the peace of the world. It 
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is given authority to act on its own initiative, and I take it that that 
is what the Senator had in mind. 


_ SENATOR BALL: Don’t you think that the creation of a Military 
Staff Committee, on which each chief of staff of a major power 
would have a representative, is tremendously important? I see that 
as a development and expansion of the joint chiefs of staff which 
have controlled the resources and grand strategy of this war so suc- 
cessfully—a development of the whole machinery to preserve peace. 


Mr. Porter: It is also interesting, Senator, that this committee 
is not merely to operate in time of crisis but is also to make proposals 
for regulation of armaments; it is to watch the situation from month 
to month and practically to become a war office or combined war and 
peace office of the international organization. It seems to me that 
that is very promising. . | 

Mr. Fets: I agree that that is its positive significance. I do not, 
however, attach much positive significance to the arrangements 
whereby the powers would designate particular forces for use, be- 
cause their use will depend upon the attitude of the governments 
behind them, and the amount of force you might need in any par- 
ticular situation will only be determined at the moment. 


Mr. Jounson: What you are really saying is that it is the great 
powers that actually are the great threat to the peace of the world, 
not the small nations. Certainly that would be true during the 
1930's, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Fets: I would put it that way but also in the positive way— 
that it is the great powers which have within their grasp the chance 
to maintain peace. 

SENATOR BALL: I think that that can be overdone, also. One of 
the aggressions, I think, which started the world toward this war 
was Italy’s attack on Ethiopia; and Italy’s attack on Ethiopia 
could have been stopped cold if the powers had been willing to send 
two or three cruisers and a couple of aircraft carriers to block the 


Suez Canal. 


Mr. Jounson: But Italy took the chance of aggression then only . 
because a great power, Japan, had aggressed in 1931 in the Far East 
and gotten away with it. 


SENATOR Batt: And Japan could have been stopped much 
easier in 1931 than she is being stopped today in 1944. 


Mr. Porter: I would like to throw in a suggestion that we ought 
not to leave the Assembly out of this picture entirely. The security 
problem is placed chiefly in the hands of the Security Council, but 
the Assembly, unless the record is entirely misleading, will not keep 
out of the way and will exert an influence—I think, a beneficial 
influence. 


SENATOR BALL: I take it that you would agree, then, Potter, that 
in the full-dress United Nations’ conference, the Assembly inevi- 
tably is going to be given more power and authority than it pos- 
sesses in the present draft. 


Mr. Porter: I would think that that would happen. More than 
that, I would certainly expect the assembly to acquire power once 
it came into being at the expense of the Security Council. That cer- 
tainly happened in League experience. | 


Mr. Jounson: What about the Economic and Social Council 
that was suggested at Dumbarton Oaks which is to operate under 
the aegis of the Assembly? Feis, as an economist, what is its role? 


Mr. Fets: It is important that it should be there. It would have 
a coordinating opportunity—a stimulating duty. It is not given any 
power. The individual members do not, in any way, promise to fol-. 
low any particular course of action. The whole task of elaborating 
the terms of international economic cooperation will be left to a 
long series of other conferences. It is not solved in this one. 


Mr. Jounson: As an economist, you are not alarmed, then, by 
the fact that economic matters were not taken up? 


Mr. Frets: I wish that it had been possible to do something more 
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positive, but I can well understand that it could not be done on 
this occasion. 


SENATOR BALL: Feis, you would agree that in this draft a far 
heavier emphasis is placed upon the significance of economic prob- 
lems in international relations than was true before; they are all in- 
complete, but at least they are stressed. 


Mr. Feis: They were almost completely absent from the settle- 
ments after the last war, and up to the present there has been 
amazingly little debate as to what we will do about them now. 


SENATOR BALL: But isn’t it true that we are having these con- 
ferences right now? There was the Bretton Woods Conference on 
monetary stabilization, and there is the one that is opening in 
Chicago on international aviation. We will have others on other 
subjects—raw materials and trade, and so on. 


Mr. Fets: The technicians are at work, but it is significant that 
so far in this campaign neither candidate has devoted any signifi- 
cant discussion to national economic matters. 


Mr. Jounson: Let us go on to the second area of discussion and 
consider what was not accomplished at Dumbarton Oaks. 


SENATOR BALL: I would say, first, that it is not clear yet, from 
the Dumbarton Oaks draft, whether this is a plan for a genuine 
democratic organization of nations to enforce international law or 
whether it is a grand alliance to maintain the peace but operating 
behind an organization facade. 


Mr. Porter: Couldn’t it be both? It certainly could in time. 


SENATOR BALL: I think that it could. It has elements of both. 
That is correct. A lot will depend, I believe, upon the final draft of 
the charter and also upon the intentions of the nations which are 
members and upon the direction in which it moves. 

4 See Herbert Feis, The Sinews of Peace (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), 


for a thorough discussion of the economic aspects and problems of the postwar 
world. 


Mr. Frets: Isn’t it true, Senator, that it is likely that, before we 


can get an international agreement, we will have to enlarge the — 
place of the smaller countries, or they just will not accept member- — 


ship in the organization? 


SENATOR Batt: That is probably inevitable; and I am very | 


happy about it. 


Mr. Jonnson: We must remember that at Dumbarton Oaks | 
there were definite limiting factors on the Big Four who drew up | 


these proposals. For instance, they had to draw up proposals that 
the great powers would accept, and they had to remember that the 
United States could not join such an organization without a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate.‘ 


SENATOR BALL: One of the things that we are up against this 
time that the Versailles peacemakers were not up against, in creat- 
ing the League of Nations, is the fact that the League, after all, did 
fail in the thirties, and each of the great powers has very serious 
doubts as to whether this attempt will succeed. Therefore, each one 
is playing, in a sense, two foreign policies—one based upon collec- 


tive security and the other based upon individual national security. | 
That is, they are not putting all their eggs in either basket at this — 


stage of the game, and that makes things a little difficult. 


Mr. JOHNSON: How about such questions as conquered territories | 


or dependent areas? They were not discussed in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. 


Mr. Fets: There is no creative suggestion in the proposals, but 
this much is certain. It is going to be extraordinarily hard to make 


any European solution stick unless there is in existence an inter- 


national political organization. 


SENATOR BALL: Don’t you think that one of the best solutions 


5 Article II, sec. 2, of the Constitution of the United States says: ‘He [the | 
President] shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to _ 


make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur 4 
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for the postwar rule of all these islands out in the Pacific, which we 
are now taking at such cost, would be to turn sovereignty over to a_ 
United Nations’ organization (rather than the United States’ grab- 
bing sovereignty over them)? Then, perhaps, it could let the United 
States, Britain, and Russia be trustees for it and actually have the 
military establishments there if necessary? 


Mk. Fets: I would not want to voice my observation particularly 
as regards the smaller islands in the Pacific. But I am disappointed 
at the fading-out of the many suggestions regarding United Nations’ 
trusteeship. 


Mr. Porter: Of course, those things are missing—and a lot of 
other things are missing from the proposals—but the fact that the 
question of disarmament is treated very, very briefly and the fact 
that the question of the court is dismissed with a few words ought 
not to be taken as conclusive. They will get back to those later. 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, you definitely feel that the omis- 
sion of those measures is not very serious from the standpoint of the 
long run, because this is a document that is flexible and that is 
capable of growth and implementation? 


Mr. PotrTer:. We have here a definite statement and evidence 
that these matters are under discussion and will be brought up to 
date as is necessary. 


Mr. Jounson: What are the obligations of the great powers un- 
der the Dumbarton Oaks proposals? 


SENATOR BALL: I would say that one prime obligation is to fix 
the quotas of military forces which we will have available for use by 
the Security Council in any emergency. Another one is to apply 
sanctions when called for. 

Mr. Fers: I would say that the first was not significant, because 
the use of any forces depends upon the decision of the governments 
behind them. The measure of force and the type of force must be 
shaped in the light of the situation which we face. 
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SENATOR BALL: What you are saying, then, is that we will never 
get any stronger setup than we had in the League, which, after all, 
made recommendations too. They declared Japan an aggressor, but 
nobody ever did anything about it. I think that we can do some- 
thing about it. 


Mr. Fets: We have a stronger organization this time. 


SENATOR BALL: Oh, I grant you that the success of this thing is 
going to depend upon the determination of the major governments 
and the peoples to make it work. 


Mr. Jounson: After all, we do have an international organiza- 
tion proposed that has teeth in it. 


SENATOR BALL: Right! 


Mr. JoHNSOoN: It has trigger power that it can operate against 
the aggressor. That certainly was lacking in the League of Nations. 
Potter, you stayed in Geneva for years watching the League. Is 
that a correct analysis? 


Mr. Porter: Yes, but is this improved system going to be ac- 
cepted? ; 


Mr. Jounson: That is the last area of discussion in our program: 
whether the American people—and more particularly the United 
States Senate—will accept the proposals of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conferences as they may be elaborated by a United Nations’ con- 
ference. 


SENATOR Batt: As I have been trying to make clear in recent 
weeks, I think that there is going to be a terrific fight over it. I do 
not think isolationism—or extreme nationalism (which is another 
name for it)—is, by any means, dead in the United States. Whether 
or not the United States, this time, joins the best security organiza- 
tion which we can get our Allies to agree upon will depend, in large 
measure, upon what the American people do about it at the elec- 
tion November 7. 


Io 


Mr. JOHNSON: Senator Ball, as a member of the United States 
. Senate, does that very important body realize its great responsibili- 
ty toward world peace? It is now or never. Does the Senate realize 
that? 


SENATOR BALL: A great many members of the Senate realize 
it, but you must recognize that there is a very strong minority in 
the Senate that is absolutely opposed to our joining any kind of an 
organization. And they will fight it bitterly. 

There is also a larger group who have not decided—who, like 
some of us here, want to see this final document. They have very 
many doubts, and how they go will depend upon what the people do. 


Mr. Porter: Isn’t it true, however, that so far as we have any 
indications of the state of opinion, there has been a very definite 
and a very large swing in the direction of this sort of thing? 


Mr. Fets: There has been an extraordinary swing. I believe that 
the American people preponderantly are convinced that they could 
not act more unsatisfactorily than they have acted in the recent 
past, which meant forced participation in two wars within twenty- 
five years. . 


SENATOR BALL: That is true; the people are overwhelmingly for 
this; but we must not forget that the people, from all accounts, 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the League of Nations. Yet a de- 
termined opposition that fought it, by appealing to every fear and 
prejudice and to the lack of concern of the American people with 
the foreign-policy issue over the last hundred years (we have been 
busy developing our country and not thinking about international 
relations, most of us), was enabled to defeat the League of N ations.° 


Mr. JouNnson: Senator Ball, you point out, in your New York 
Times article on isolationism, today, that the tactics of opposition 


6 For further material on the defeat of the League of Nations see Walter John- 
son’s ‘‘Senatorial Strategy, 1919-20: Will It Be Repeated?” Antioch Review, 
winter, 1943, and The Battle against Isolation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944). 
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in the next few months in the Senate will be that of never actually — 
coming out and saying, ‘“‘We’re against this’; but of saying, “We’re 


for it,” with a “but.” That is similar to 1919, when they said that 
they were for the League but that they wanted reservations. 


SENATOR Batt: Of course, that is a strategy already revealed. 
Many of them, whom we know are going to fight our joining this 
thing, have, in very general terms, indorsed Dumbarton Oaks. But 
they will fight it; they will fight it with reservations; they will de- 
mand that any action be delayed until we see all the peace settle- 
ments. 


Mr. Potter: Wouldn’t our problem on this score be sharpened 
up, wouldn’t we be better able to tell where we are going, if we had 
a more specific filling-out of the program than we have in these 
proposals? Aren’t we left rather hanging in the air by failure to 
spell them out in greater detail? 


SENATOR Batt: That is a difficulty, but I think that any candi- 
date for Congress, for instance, who is at all concerned with this 
issue has thought this thing through and realizes the implications 
certainly in some of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and can, if he 
wants to, discuss clearly and specifically with the people he is asking 
to vote for him where he stands on it, so that the people can decide. 


Mr. Fers: I would agree with that because of the evident dis- 


position of the American people not to emphasize the omissions in 
the document or the lack of positive provision. 


Mr. Jonnson: I would like to introduce some evidence here in 
the form of an editorial from the Chicago Tribune of October 19, on 
the attitude of the isolationists on Dumbarton Oaks—one sentence 
only: “If we approve the Dumbarton Oaks Plan now, we shall 
gratify the ambition of those socially ambitious Americans whose 
dearest wish is to drink tea with the European aristocracy.” 

Coming out of the Middle West—and in Chicago particularly— 
it seems to me that public opinion is for an international organiza- 
tion but that the people may not vote for candidates who stand 
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_that way. They may vote for isolationists on purely local issues and 
local problems. 


Mr. Porter: That is what happened in 1919—very much what 
happened. 


Mr. Jounson: In the case of the Senate election of 1918, they 
voted, not on Wilson’s plea for a Senate to discuss world peace, but 
in terms of local prejudices—opposition to rationing and things of 
that type. 


SENATOR BALL: That is very true. Local issues and the per- 
sonalities of the candidates play a tremendously important role in 
who wins an election. 


Mr. Fets: I am in greater hope, because I believe that the sol- 
diers that will come back from all parts of this world will make it 
more difficult for the representatives to think in terms of their local 
interests and particular conflicts. 


SENATOR Batt: I share that hope, and I am quite confident that 
they are going to come back with a completely different attitude 
from the men who came back from the last war. But I must con- 
fess that I know a great many of my colleagues who are very con- 
fident that history will repeat itself and who believe that the veter- 
ans coming back, as well as the American people, will swing back to 
business as usual, normalcy, and a nationalistic approach. 


Mr. Potter: That depends to some extent upon whether this 
plan is adopted before the peace settlement or the peace settlement 
before this plan. Isn’t that true? 


SENATOR Batt: It is important, if we want these peace settle- 
ments to be reasonably just, that this be set up before any final 
decisions are made on the peace. I am quite confident, from what I 
know of the picture, that there are going to be a great many things 
in those peace settlements that I will not like and that the American 
people will not like. But I do not think we are, therefore, justified in 
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turning our backs on the world and letting it drift into chaos and a. 
third world war. I think that we must do something about it. 


Mr. Jounson: What you are pointing out is that, in 1919, the 
purists groups that did not like the Versailles Treaty for minor | 
reasons were opposed to the League of Nations, and they thus | 
played into the hands of the isolationists. Therefore, this time peo-. 
ple who believe in internationalism might not like the exact docu- 
ment, but if they oppose it, other than constructively, they play | 
into the hands of isolationism. | 

SENATOR Batt: That is right. I would hope, for instance, that | 
this time, in the Senate, instead of adopting crippling reservations, 
those in the Senate who are dissatisfied with the document ratify it 
but instruct, at the same time, the American representatives to ) 
propose positive, constructive, improving amendments. That is 


much the healthier approach. 


Mr. Jounson: Isn’t the great question on the floor of the Senate 
going to be whether or not the American representative to the 
Security Council can commit the United States to the use of force 
without a vote of Congress? 


SENATOR BALL: That will be the big issue, in one form or another 
—perhaps not in that exact form. It is the old issue of sovereignty. 
Do we really intend to have international machinery to enforce in- 
ternational law, or are we going to rely again on sixty-odd individual 
nations to do it? 


Mr. Porter: Haven’t the two candidates in the presidential 
contest both taken a rather definite position on this point which you 
raised? 


Mr. JOHNSON: They have, although I do not know how definite 
it is. 

But, in the case of the Senate, we must remember—and I think 
that the Senate is of extreme importance—assuming a Republican 
victory in the Senate (and Senator Ball, who is a Republican, will 
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-bear me out) that automatically, through seniority, Senator Hiram 
Johnson becomes chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
He is an out-and-out isolationist. 

Senator Ball, this week, asked for the defeat of some dozen sena- 
tors, regardless of party, because of the dangers of isolationism 
wrecking the peace and bringing on World War III. 


SENATOR BALL: The complexion of the next Senate, I believe, 
and what happens November 7 in this whole election, will probably 
determine whether we go in with a contest always, or whether cer- 
tain small groups are able to so cripple our entry that the effective- 
ness of the organization will be seriously undermined. 


Mr. Jounson: And certain of those senators, gentlemen, who 
voted for the Connally Resolution said it did not bind them. 


SENATOR BALL: Summing up, gentlemen, it seems to me that we 
are all agreed that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is not a final 
document; it is far from perfect. We hope improvements will be 
made in it. But it appears to me that, when we have finally done 
the best we can as a nation to get those improvements, the United 
States will be faced with just two alternatives—-either we join this 
organization, try to make it work, and try to perfect it; or else we 
do not join it and let the world drift back into nationalism, into 
isolationism, and, almost inevitably, into another great war. 


Mr. Fets: I agree that we have no alternative. We have to try 
to make some organization work and, in the doing, find a way of 
doing it better. 


Mr. Porter: I feel that this set of proposals is certainly very in- 
complete, very inadequate, very general and vague in most of its 
provisions, and unsatisfactory in some of the matters which it does 
contain. On other points it is very progressive, very radical—prob- 
ably even too radical for some of our fellow-citizens. But, as Feis 
says, we have nothing else ahead of us; we are not going back to the 
League; we are not going to substitute an entirely new program. 


T5 


The thing to do is to go after this program and make it good. Let 


us get at it right away and improve it. 


SENATOR Batt: It seems to me that our big job is to keep the — 


attention of the American people focused upon the two basic alter- | 


natives and not to get tangled up in fights over details. 


Mr. Jounson: Fellow-participants, we seem to be in agreement 
that in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals lies the framework of an 
effective instrument of collective security. 

The suggested Security Council has the authority to deal with 
disputes between nations and has the power to enable it to employ 
force in whatever degree may be necessary to prevent aggression. 
Although there are certain omissions in the proposals, neverthe- 
less, the document is capable of growth. Our practical feeling is 
that we should start with what we can get and then gradually ex- 
pand and improve it. 

Senator Ball is particularly alarmed by the isolationists in the 
Senate. The isolationists, he fears, will attempt to divide the inter- 
nationalists by skilfully devised reservations and fears, as was done 
in 1919. Upon the Senate rests a tremendous responsibility for the 
future peace of the world. We join this organization, or else we have 
chaos, economic nationalism, and recurring wars. 

We all agree that the Executive Council, with power to enforce 
its commitments, was among the accomplishments of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conferences toward a peaceful world. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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Proposals FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


4 Bea should be established an international organization under 
the title of The United Nations, the Charter of which should 
contain provisions necessary to give effect to the proposals which 
follow. 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Organization should be: 


1. To maintain international peace and security; and to that end to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means adjustment 
or settlement of international disputes which may lead to a breach of 
the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in the solution of interna- 
tional economic, social and other humanitarian problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
achievement of these common ends. 


CHAPTER II 
PRINCIPLES 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the Organization 
and its members should act in accordance with the following principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states. 

2. All members of the Organization undertake, in order to ensure to 
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all of them the rights and benefits resulting from membership in the Or- 
ganization, to fulfill the obligations assumed by them in accordance with 
the Charter. 

3. Allmembers of the Organization shall settle their disputes by peace- 
ful means in such a manner that international peace and security are not 
endangered. 

4. All members of the Organization shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the Organization. 

5. All members of the Organization shall give every assistance to the 
Organization in any action undertaken by it in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 

.6. All members of the Organization shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which preventive or enforcement action is being un- 
dertaken by the Organization. 

The Organization should ensure that states not members of the Organi- 
zation act in accordance with these principles so far as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


CH AGP Das ue E 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership of the Organization should be open to all peace-loving 
states. 


CHAPTER BEV. 
PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


1. The Organization should have as its principal organs: 


a) A General Assembly; 
b) A Security Council; 
c) An international court of justice; and 
d) A Secretariat. 
2. The Organization should have such subsidiary agencies as may be 
found necessary. 


CHAPTER V 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Section A. Composition 


All members of the Organization should be members of the General 
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Assembly and should have a number of representatives to be specified in 
the Charter. 


Section B. Functions and Powers 

t. The General Assembly should have the right to consider the gen- 
eral principles of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles governing disarmament and the reg- 
ulation of armaments; to discuss any questions relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security brought before it by any mem- 
ber or members of the Organization or by the Security Council; and to 
make recommendations with regard to any such principles or questions. 
Any such questions on which action is necessary should be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after discus- 
sion. The General Assembly should not on its own initiative make recom- 
mendations on any matter relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security which is being dealt with by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be empowered to admit new mem- 
bers to the Organization upon recommendation of the Security Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of the Secu- 
rity Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of any rights or 
privileges of membership any member of the Organization against which 
preventive or enforcement action shall have been taken by the Security 
Council. The exercise of the rights and privileges thus suspended may be 
restored by decision of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
should be empowered, upon recommendation of the Security Council, to 
expel from the Organization any member of the Organization which per- 
sistently violates the principles contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council and the members of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil provided for in Chapter IX. It should be empowered to elect, upon 
recommendation of the Security Council, the Secretary-General of the 
Organization. It should perform such functions in relation to the election 
of the judges of the international court of justice as may be conferred 
upon it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the expenses among the 
members of the Organization and should be empowered to approve the 
budgets of the Organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting international cooperation in 
political, economic and social fields and of adjusting situations likely to 
impair the general welfare. 
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7. The General Assembly should make recommendations for the co- 
ordination of the policies of international economic, social, and other spe- 
cialized agencies brought into relation with the Organization in accord- 
ance with agreements between such agencies and the Organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and consider annual and spe- 
cial reports from the Security Council and reports from other bodies of the 
Organization. 


Section C. Voting 


1. Each member of the Organization should have one vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, including recommen- 
dations with respect to the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity; election of members of the Security Council; election of members of 
the Economic and Social Council; admission of members, suspension of 
the exercise of the rights and privileges of members, and expulsion of 
members; and budgetary questions, should be made by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of those present and voting. On other questions, including the de- 
termination of additional categories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, the decisions of the General Assembly should be made by 
a simple majority vote. 


Section D. Procedure 


1. The General Assembly should meet in regular annual sessions and 
in such special sessions as occasion may require. 


2. The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of procedure and | 


elect its President for each session. 
3. The General Assembly should be empowered to set up such bodies 


and agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Section A. Composition 


The Security Council should consist of one representative of each of 
eleven members of the Organization. Representatives of the United States 


of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, | 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of China, and, in > 
due course, France, should have permanent seats. The General Assembly | 


should elect six states to fill the non-permanent seats. These six states 
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should be elected for a term of two years, three retiring each year. They 
should not be immediately eligible for reelection. In the first election of 
the non-permanent members three should be chosen by the General As- 
sembly for one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 


Section B. Principal Functions and Powers 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the Organization, 
members of the Organization should by the Charter confer on the Secu- 
rity Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security and should agree that in carrying out these duties un- 
der this responsibility it should act on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council should act in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and principles of the Organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the Security Council in order to 
carry out these duties are laid down in Chapter VIII. 

4. All members of the Organization should obligate themselves to ac- 
cept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s human 
and economic resources for armaments, the Security Council, with the as- 
sistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Chapter VIII, 
Section B, paragraph 9, should have the responsibility for formulating 
plans for the establishment of a system of regulation of armaments for 
submission to the members of the Organization. 


Section C. Voting 


(NotE.—The question of voting procedure in the Security Council is 
still under consideration.) 


Section D. Procedure 
1. The Security Council should be so organized as to be able to func- 
tion continuously and each state member of the Security Council should 
be permanently represented at the headquarters of the Organization. It 
_ may hold meetings at such other places as in its judgment may best facili- 
) tate its work. There should be periodic meetings at which each state mem- 
_ ber of the Security Council could if it so desired be represented by a mem- 
ber of the government or some other special representative. 
2. The Security Council should be empowered to set up such bodies or 
agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance of its functions in- 
cluding regional subcommittees of the Military Staff Committee. 


PRAY 


3. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its President. 

4. Any member of the Organization should participate in the discus- 
sion of any question brought before the Security Council whenever the © 
Security Council considers that the interests of that member of the Or- | 
ganization are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the Organization not having a seat on the Security 
Council and any state not a member of the Organization, if it isa party to | 
a dispute under consideration by the Security Council, should be invited | 
to participate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 


| 
CHAPTER Vit | 
AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE | 


1. There should be an international court of justice which should con- 
stitute the principal judicial organ of the Organization. | 

2. The court should be constituted and should function in accordance | 
with a statute which should be annexed to and be a part of the Charter of | 
the Organization. 

3. The statute of the court of international justice should be either 
(a) the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, con- | 
tinued in force with such modifications as may be desirable or (b) a new | 
statute in the preparation of which the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice should be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the Organization should zpso facto be parties to the | 
statute of the international court of justice. | 

5. Conditions under which states not members of the Organization | 
may become parties to the statute of the international court of justice 
should be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 


CHA RPE Vr 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY INCLUDING PRE- 
VENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF AGGRESSION 


Section A. Pacific Settlement of Disputes | 


1. The Security Council should be empowered to investigate any dis- | 
pute, or any situation which may lead to international friction or give 
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rise to a dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 

2. Any state, whether member of the Organization or not, may bring 
any such dispute or situation to the attention of the General Assembly 
or of the Security Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and security should obli- 
gate themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. The Security Council should call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in 
paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the means indicated in that para- 
graph, they should obligate themselves to refer it to the Security Coun- 
cil. The Security Council should in each case decide whether or not the 
continuance of the particular dispute is in fact likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and, accordingly, 
whether the Security Council should deal with the dispute, and, if so, 
whether it should take action under paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should be empowered, at any stage of a dis- 
pute of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 above, to recommend appro- 
priate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the international 
court of justice. The Security Council should be empowered to refér to the 
court, for advice, legal questions connected with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraphs 1 to 6 of Section A should not apply to 
situations or disputes arising out of matters which by international law 
are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the state concerned. 


Section B. Determination of Threats to the Peace or Acts of Aggression 
and Action with Respect Thereto 


1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a dispute 
in accordance with procedures indicated in paragraph 3 of Section A, or 
in accordance with its recommendations made under paragraph 5 of Sec- 
tion A, constitutes a threat to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, it should take any measures necessary for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
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should make recommendations or decide upon the measures to be taken 
to maintain or restore peace and security. ; 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to determine what dip- 
lomatic, economic, or other measures not involving the use of armed 
force should be employed to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon 
members of the Organization to apply such measures. Such measures 
may include complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio and other means of communication and the severance of 
diplomatic and economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider such measures to be inade- 
quate, it should be empowered to take such action by air, naval or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade and other 
operations by air, sea or land forces of members of the Organization. 

5. In order that all members of the Organization should contribute to 
the maintenance of international peace and security, they should under- 


take to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in accord- | 


ance with a special agreement or agreements concluded among them- 
selves, armed forces, facilities and assistance necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. Such agreement or agree- 
ments should govern the numbers and types of forces and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. The special agreement or 
agreements should be negotiated as soon as possible and should in each 
case be subject to approval by the Security Council and to ratification by 
the signatory states in accordance with their constitutional processes. 

6. In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by the Or- 
ganization there should be held immediately available by the members of 


the Organization national air force contingents for combined international | 


enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these con- 
tingents and plans for their combined action should be determined by the 


Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee | 


within the limits laid down in the special agreement or agreements re- 
ferred to in paragraph 5 above. 


7. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 


Council for the maintenance of international peace and security should | 


be taken by all the members of the Organization in cooperation or by 


some of them as the Security Council may determine. This undertaking | 


should be carried out by the members of the Organization by their own 


action and through action of the appropriate specialized organizations 
and agencies of which they are members. 


8. Plans for the application of armed force should be made by the Se- | 
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curity Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee re- 
ferred to in paragraph 9g below. 

9. There should be established a Military Staff Committee the func- 
tions of which should be to advise and assist the Security Council on all . 
questions relating to the Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, to the employment and 
command of forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation of arma- 
ments, and to possible disarmament. It should be responsible under the 
Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. The Committee should be composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security Council or 
their representatives. Any member of the Organization not permanently 
represented on the Committee should be invited by the Committee to be 
associated with it when the efficient discharge of the Committee’s respon- 
sibilities requires that such a state should participate in its work. Ques- 
tions of command of forces should be worked out subsequently. 

10. The members of the Organization should join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security 
Council. 

11. Any state, whether a member of the Organization or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of measures which have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the Security Council in regard to 
a solution of those problems. 


Section C. Regional Arrangements 

1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
action, provided such arrangements or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the Organization. The Se- 
curity Council should encourage settlement of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, either on the initia- 
tive of the states concerned or by reference from the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such ar- 
rangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority, but 
no enforcement action should be taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be kept fully informed of ac- 
tivities undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


Section A. Purpose and Relationships 


1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations, the 
Organization should facilitate solutions of international economic, social | 
and other humanitarian problems and promote respect for human rights | 
and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the discharge of this func- | 
tion should be vested in the General Assembly and, under the authority | 
of the General Assembly, in an Economic and Social Council. | 

2. The various specialized economic, social and other organizations 
and agencies would have responsibilities in their respective fields as | 
| 
} 


defined in their statutes. Each such organization or agency should be 
brought into relationship with the Organization on terms to be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Economic and Social Council and the | 
appropriate authorities of the specialized organization or agency, subject | 
to approval by the General Assembly. | 


Section B. Composition and Voting 


The Economic and Social Council should consist of representatives of 
eighteen members of the Organization. The states to be represented for 
this purpose should be elected by the General Assembly for terms of three 
years. Each such state should have one representative, who should have 
one vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council should be taken 
by simple majority vote of those present and voting. 


Section C. Functions and Powers of the Economic and Social Council 
t. The Economic and Social Council should be empowered: 
a) to carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommendations 
of the General Assembly; 
b) to make recommendations, on its own initiative, with respect to 
international economic, social and other humanitarian matters; 
c) to receive and consider reports from the economic, social and 
other organizations or agencies brought into relationship with 
the Organization, and to coordinate their activities through 
consultations with, and recommendations to, such organizations 
or agencies; 
d) to examine the administrative budgets of such specialized or- 
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ganizations or agencies with a view to making recommendations 
to the organizations or agencies concerned; 

e) to enable the Secretary-General to provide information to the 
Security Council; | 

f) to assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

g) to perform such other functions within the general scope of its 
competence as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


Section D. Organization and Procedure 

1. The Economic and Social Council should set up an economic com- 
mission, a social commission, and such other commissions as may be re- 
quired. These commissions should consist of experts. There should be a 
permanent staff which would constitute a part of the Secretariat of the 
Organization. i 

2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized organizations or agencies 
to participate without vote in its deliberations and in those of the com- 
missions established by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own rules of 
procedure and the method of selecting its President. 


CHAPTER. X 
THE SECRETARIAT 


1. There should be a Secretariat comprising a Secretary-General and 
such staff as may be required. The Secretary-General should be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organization. He should be elected by the 
General Assembly, on recommendation of the Security Council, for such 
term and under such conditions as are specified in the Charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should act in that capacity in all meetings 
of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, and of the Economic 
and Social Council and should make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly on the work of the Organization. 

3. The Secretary-General should have the right to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
international peace and security. 


CHAP TERVXI 
AMENDMENTS 


Amendments should come into force for all members of the Organiza- 
tion, when they have been adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
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of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by the members of the Organization having per- 


manent membership on the Security Council and by a majority of the 


other members of the Organization. 


CHARTER cit 
TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Pending the coming into force of the special agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, paragraph 5, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four-Nation Declaration, 
signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, the states parties to that Declaration 
should consult with one another and as occasion arises with other mem- 


bers of the Organization with a view to such joint action on behalf of the | 


Organization as may be necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

2. No provision of the Charter should preclude action taken or au- 
thorized in relation to enemy states as a result of the present war by the 
Governments having responsibility for such action. 


NOTE 


In addition to the question of voting procedure in the Security Council 
referred.to in Chapter VI, several other questions are still under consid- 
eration. 
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6. 


What Do You Think? 


. Outline the main points of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 


the establishment of a world security organization. Compare the 
organizational setup with that of the League of Nations or- 
ganization. Do you think that the new proposals will overcome 
the weaknesses of the League as an effective power to maintain 
peace? To what extent? 


. In your opinion, are the Dumbarton Oaks proposals a step 


toward the establishment of a real democratic world organiza- 
tion? Do the plans have elements of big-power alliance? What are 
the dangers in pure alliance? What are the next steps that should 
be taken? 


. Do you think that a four-power alliance of Britain, Russia, 


China, and the United States can preserve world peace? What are 
some of the sources of friction and what are the common in- 
terests of these four powers? What should be the role of the small 
nations? 


. Should the world security organization be set up before the war 


ends? What are the arguments for and against? What power do 
you think the American representative should have to commit 
the United States in the use of military force? 


. What is the power of the United States Senate in treaty-making? 


How did the Senate isolationists defeat the League after the last 
war? Is isolationism “dead’’ in the United States today? To 
what extent are the people finally responsible for the passage or 
defeat of the new peace treaty and acceptance of the security 
organization? 

Do you agree with Senator Ball that the United States is faced 
with only two alternatives—either to accept the plans for a world 
security organization and to make it workable or to drift back to 
nationalism, isolationism, and another war? What are the dan- 
gers of defeating American participation in world organization 
by “reservations,” “buts,” and ‘‘ifs’’? 


. In your opinion what should be the aims of American foreign 


policy? Should the national self-interest be the aim of American 
foreign policy? To what extent must the national self-interest be 
made compatible with the interests of other nations? To what de- 
gree can foreign policy be democratically controlled? How can 
the American people take an active part in shaping foreign 
policy? 
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